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The anti-environment reaction we've been 
expecting apprehensively has partially 
materialized, spurred by the energy crisis. 

Yet there has been less blame directed at 
environmentalists than many feared - a 
heartening sign that the environmental 
consciousness which has heightened consider¬ 
ably since the first Earth Day in 1970 has 
left a more knowledgeable and environmentally 
sophisticated public. In spite of the all 
too widespread gaps in environmental literacy, 
the environmental education level of the 
general public has increased tremendously 
and the complex interrelationships which make 
up any environment are recognized and,in¬ 
creasingly, understood. 


A Gallup poll published in the January 10, 
1974 New York Times and Hartford Courant 
supports this optimistic observation. 
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,-cyi>tde's'and visible pollution of the nation's 
vra td s lessened considerably. Without 
these claily reminders of the need for en¬ 
vironmental quality efforts, people have 
tended to declare all is well - or nearly so, 
and relax their vigilance. With the coming 
of the energy shortage, which hits every 
person's home, pocket-book, and even comfort, 
the real importance of conservation and wise 
resource use is dramatically underlined. 


...AND YET MISCONCEPTIONS 

Many people do, however, have an erroneous 
impression of the amount of gasoline used by 
emission controls on automobiles. It seems 
that, except for the smaller cars, automobiles 
have been consuming more gas per mile each year- 
and this distressing trend has been blamed on 
the increasingly strict exhaust controls re¬ 
quired by federal law. 


WHO OR WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ENERGY CRISIS? 


Oil companies 25% 

Federal government (includes 
3% who say Congress) 23% 

Nixon Administration 19% 

U.S. consumers 16 

Arab nations 7 

Big business 6 

Leaders "playing politics" 4 

U.S. exporting too much oil 3 

Ecologists 2 

Israelis x 

"There is no shortage” 6 

No opinion 17 

TOTAL 128xx 


x - Less than 1 per cent 
xx - Total adds to more than 
100 per cent due to multiple responses 

Actually, in the final analysis, the energy 
1 situation is good for the environmental cause, 
in spite of the temporary relaxing of environ- 
, mental quality standards it has caused. 

Environmentalists have for a number of 
years been predicting an energy crisis, and 
warning people to cut down on energy use. 

! Now, the predicted crisis has come, en¬ 
vironmentalists have been proven correct 
in their assessments, and everyone is con¬ 
fronted with the fact that natural resources 
are finite, must be conserved and used with 
great care and maximum effectiveness. 

Some people have tended to forget how grave 
environmental degradation can be, for due to 
environmental quality controls, thick blank¬ 
ets of yellow smog no longer hang over 


A close examination of the facts shows the 
reality of the matter. 

The "average American car” has been getting 
fewer miles per gallon for some time, but for a 
variety of reasons. 

Emission controls do reduce engine efficiency 
iy about 7°l, according to Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency figures. But, as a comparison, 
a car with automatic transmission uses 6% more 
fuel than one with standard transmission. It 
is, however, increases in weight and "luxuries" 
such as air conditioning that really burn up the 
gas; an air conditioned car can, according to 
use and conditions, use from 9% to 20% more 
gas than a non-air conditioned car, and 
increased weight can use up to 100% more. 

A 5,000 lb. car, for instance, burns twice 
as much gasoline as a 2,500 lb. one. 

Those figures come from the Environmental 
Protection Agency: the automobile manu¬ 
facturers themselves give facts which tend to back 
them. In a July 1973 article titled "Fuel 
Consumption Trends in Today's Vehicles," 

(published by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers) author Harold C. MacDonald of 
the Ford Motor Company writes "weight is 
seen as the significant factor in reduction 
of fuel economy and performance and smaller 
cars are seen as a possible solution to the 
problem"... afld later, "weight is the key to 
the situation. It has such an important 
bearing on fuel economy and performance 
that controlling the weight of cars will 
go a long way toward determining how 
successful our efforts will be to provide 
customers with the performance and fuel 
mileage levels to which they are entitled, 
while still meeting federal emission standards." 
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According to MacDonald, increased automo¬ 
bile weight can have a dual penalty; a 
first and obvious effect on performance and 
economy, and a second, more indirect 
effect of changing the emission inertia 
weight class of the car - which can make the 
emission process more difficult, and thus 
more gas consuming. 

Increased weight, of course, cannot be 
looked upon as a total "luxury”, for 
safety and (in MacDonald's words) 
"damageability" standards such as new 5 - mph 
bumpers have increased automobile weight. 

Much of the weight increase has, however, 
been a response to 'consumer demand - or at 
least a response to consumer 'non-demand' for 
smaller cars. 

Small cars have another fuel savings 
advantage - they reduce air resistance. 

The car does not have so much air to push 
against when moving forward, and less 
gas is consumed in overcoming air resist¬ 
ance . 

The increasing number of accessories 
built into the car by industry and/or 
demanded by the consumers only compounds 
the weight as well as the fuel use problem. 
Power steering, power brakes, heaters and 
defrosters, power windows and power seat 
adjusters, lighting systems, radio, window 
heaters - all adversely influence fuel 
economy figures in varying degrees. 

Many, if not all of these accessories 
are superfluous in terms of an auto owner's 
real needs - clean air is not. It's wise 
to remember emission control devices use 
gasoline - not waste it. And the amount 
they do use is very small, compared to that 
used by less vital auto parts. 

GETTING MORE MILEAGE 

Engine efficiency in toto is not great 
in the standard car engine. At wide open 
throttle, it is estimated 70% of the 
theoretically available chemical energy in 
the fuel is lost through waste heat due 
to the cooling system and exhaust losses, and 
another 5% each to engine friction and fan, 
alternator and air flow losses. This 
leaves only 20% of the energy available to 
propel the vehicle and operate the access¬ 
ories . 

There are, however, several ways to 
increase gas mileage on that 20% of the 
energy from the fuel available to you, 
whether your car is a 23 mile per gallon 
roadster or a 7 mpg luxury cruiser. 

Most of the following suggestions and 
figures are culled from a 32 page report 
"Automobile Fuel Economy," published by the 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association, 
September 21, 1973. 

- Reduce use of car accessories with results 

as discussed above. 

- Reduce weight carried in car. 

- Use tires with less 'rolling resistance', 

such as radial tires 


- Accelerate slowly - each time the car 
accelerates, additional engine power must 
be generated solely to overcome the inertia 
(resistance to movement) of vehicle mass. 

- Drive slowly. While figures vary for 
different makes of car, the hverage' car is 
most efficient in the 30-40 mph range. 
(Remember these figures are from the 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association.) 

- Don't idle - fuel economy while idling is 
zero. (Connecticut air regulations forbid 
unnecessary idling for more than 3 minutes). 

- Driving at moderate speed during warm up 
yields greater fuel economy than per¬ 
mitting the engine to idle till normal 
operating temperatures are attained. 

Driving short trips, especially if start¬ 
ing with a cold engine, yields an 
especially low level of fuel economy. 

- Get regular tune-ups - your driver's manual 
usually recommends the check-up schedules 
and operations designed to best benefit 
your car. Read the manual carefully; make 
yourself out a maintenance chart if one is 
not included. You'll save on gas, and the 
car will last longer as well. These 
inspections generally should include 
checking the carburetor and engine com¬ 
pression, cleaning or replacing the air 
filter, points and plugs, keeping tires 
properly inflated and checking front end 
alignment. (To illustrate the import¬ 
ance of a tune-up: an ignition spark 
retard of only 5 degrees can cost one 

mpg economy loss and a spark plug misfir¬ 
ing half the time at 60 mph can drop 
fuel economy by 7.3%). 

- Octane rating. Running an engine with a 
gasoline of higher than necessary octane 
rating does not improve either vehicle 
fuel economy or vehicle performance - it 
only increases cost. Most American cars 
made since 1971 are designed to run 
satisfactorily on 91 octane gas - which 
is slightly lower in octane rating than 
regular grade gas. Higher octane fuel 
will allow the engine designer to 
design in factors to improve fuel 
economy and performance. But once an 
engine is designed for a given octane 
level, use of higher octane gas will 
not improve fuel economy. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTROLS 

Automobile emission controls assume even 
greater importance in the air pollution 
picture when one considers that 50% by weight 
of the country's total air pollution comes 
from the automobile — and for some urban areas 
the figure rises to 90%. These grave 
statistics come sharply into focus in Conn¬ 
ecticut in light of a recent announcement 
by DEP Commissioner Costle that certain 
areas of Connecticut will only meet federal 
ambient air quality standards if emissions 
from automobiles are reduced. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) has informed Connecticut that some 
form of transportation controls in the Hart¬ 
ford metropolitan area will be required to 
reduce the amount of pollutants emitted by 
automotive traffic. Similar transporta— 
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tion controls are a possibility in the future 
in some other urbanized areas of the state. 

After analyzing data supplied by DEP, EPA 
decided that the Hartford area would not reach 
federal health standards for nir quality by 
the May 31, 1975 deadline set by Congress. 

EPA is also examining data from the area 
between Greenwich and New Haven to determine 
the extent of the problem in that, part of 
the state. 

The pollutants involved, called photo¬ 
chemical oxidants, are formed when nitro¬ 
gen oxides react with hydrocarbons in the 
presence of sunlight. Automobiles are the 
largest contributors of both nitrogen oxides 
and hydrocarbons. Control of their 
emissions has been necessary in many areas 
of the country in order to meet federal 
standards established to protect human 
health. Photochemical oxidants can pro¬ 
duce several adverse health effects. They 
irritate the eyes, sometimes causing tear¬ 
ing, and can cause respiratory irritation 
and changes in lung function. Asthmatics 
and others who suffer chronic lung disease 
can be severely affected by high oxidant 
concentrations. 

Many kinds of plants are also adversely 
affected by high oxidant concentrations. 

In Connecticut damage to tobacco leaves 
has been attributed to high oxidant levels. 

Commissioner Costle expressed the hope 
that reduction of pollutants to acceptable 
levels through transportation controls would 
also help conserve scarce energy resources. 

"We must begin now, in earnest, to find 
more efficient ways of moving people about, 
especially in metropolitan regions. 

Better use must be made of public transit, 
and incentives must be provided to improve 
public transit, increase transit ridership, 
and reduce reliance on the use of auto¬ 
mobiles. Such measures would not only 
result in reduced pollution levels, but in 
great savings of gasoline as well," he said. 

Commissioner Costle said that DEP to¬ 
gether with the Department of Transportation 
and the planning section of the Department of 
Finance and Control have already begun to 
consider potential approaches to the problem. 
He added that early public participation is 
being sought to find a solution to the 
oxidant problem. A series of meetings will 
be held with governmental officials and public 
interest groups, beginning Friday, February 1, 
to discuss the matter. Open public meetings 
will be scheduled to take? place a short while 
later, and public hearings held in late 
spring if all goes well. 


BACKYARD AIR POLLUTION - OPEN BURNING 


local official must submit an affidavit affirm¬ 
ing he will abide by the Administrative Regula¬ 
tions for the Abatement of Air Pollution and the 
"Open Burning Guidelines," and containing a 
statement from the mayor or first selectman 
authorizing him to be such an official. He 
must also pass a test given by DEP on the air 
regulations and "Open Burning Guidelines." 
Training sessions for the designated officials 
have been given in six locations across the 
state. 

Following is a brief recap of the open burn¬ 
ing regulations now in effect. 

"Open burning," as defined in the Adminis¬ 
trative Regulations for the Abatement of Air 
Pollution, means"the burning of any matter 
in such a manner that the products of com¬ 
bustion from the burning are emitted directly 
into the ambient air without passing through an 
adequate stack or flue." 

Open burning thus includes burning done in 
simple outdoor structures, such as barrels, 
drums, wire baskets, as well as on the surface 
of the ground. 

Certain types of open burning under speci¬ 
fied conditions are legal without a certificate, 
including fireplace fires, campfires, barbecues 
(only clean, dry wood or charcoal may be used), 
temporary inside heating at construction 
projects and certain other special cases. 

Other types require either local or state 
approval. All applications are to be made 
through the local open burning official, who 
will forward the application to the state, if 
necessary. 

Open burning is regulated under the air 
pollution regulations and the "Open Burning 
Guidelines" of January 4, 1974.State law makes 
open burning without a certificate (unless 
specifically exempted) a criminal offense; hence, 
police departments have the powers to enforce 
open burning laws. 

Towns and localities may have local ordinances 
and regulations controlling open burning; such 
laws may be stricter than state laws but must 
not be more lenient. Information on a specific 
local law may be 'obtained from your open burning 
official. 

Control of open burning is ultimately a 
responsibility of the Commissioner of the 
Department of Environmental Protection. Within 
the Department, the Air Compliance Enforcement 
Unit has been charged with the enforcement of 
open burning laws. 

On October 12, 1972, the authority to issue 
certain open burning certificates was dele¬ 
gated by the Commissioner to specifically named 
open burning officials, appointed by mayors or 
first selectmen and certified by the state. 

Application for all open burning certificates 
should be made through the open burning ofiicial 
of the town in which the proposed burning is to 
take place. The certificate may require state 


Open burning regulations are still very 
much in effect; and as of February 7, 1974. 
local open burning officials must be certi¬ 
fied by the state. To be certified, the 



approval; if so, the local official will 
obtain that approval. The applicant com¬ 
pletes a form which functions both as an 
application (before approval) and as a per¬ 
mit (after approval). 

Local open burning officials may issue 
certificates for: fires for training 
personnel in fire fighting methods, unless 
a structure is to be burned; fires for the 
destruction of bona fide disease or pests; 
fires for burning garden clearings (cut 
and dried weeds and brush only, not leaves 
or grass clippings);and agricultural burn¬ 
ing for vegetation management. 

The state may issue certificates (for¬ 
warded to them by the local official) for: 
fires by persons other than fire training 
officials or property owners proposing to 
burn at their own residential or farm 
properties (all burning at public & private 
landfill sites or at other town property 
and all burning by contractors falls into 
this category); fires to thwart a hazard 
which can't be managed by other means or 
is necessary for the protection of public 
health; fires to burn hazardous materials; 
fires in saltwater marshes; fire training 
exercises in which structures are to be 
burned. 

Open burning certificates will not be 
issued under the following circumstances: 

- where garbage, paper, metals, plastics, 
rubber, painted materials, demolition 
waste or leaves are to be burned. 

(Leaves may be burned with a certificate 
in Bethany, Bethel, Chester, Deep River, 
Hartland, Lebanon, Morris, Redding, Sharon, 
and Suffield - but the towns are to plan 
leaf collection systems by February 1, 1974 
and implement them by September of that 
year.) 

- where a hazardous health condition would 
be created. 

- where an ambient air quality standard might 
be exceeded. Certificates are not to be 
issued to towns designated as 'hot spots' 
(Bridgeport, Stratford, Milford, Shelton, 
Derby, Ansonia, Seymour, New Haven, Hamden, 
Waterbury, Wolcott, New Britain, Newington, 
Hartford, East Hartford), and may be 
issued in towns surrounding hot spots only 
for times when winds will not carry the 
pollutants into hot spot areas. 

- where a salvage operation would be conducted 
by the burning. 

- where an advisory of threatening atmos¬ 
pheric conditions or other air pollution 
emergency episode stage exists. 

- where forest fire danger is high or extreme, 
or woodland or adjacent grassland are 
within 100 feet of the proposed burn. 

- where a reasonable alternative exists. For 
brush and garden clearings reasonable 
alternatives include: a town refuse area 
which accepts these materials; or these 
materials chipped if a chipper is available 
within ten miles of the applicant's property 
for disposal of these materials; a chipper 


is needed and available and if the 
applicant has access to a motor vehicle; 
annual town-wide collection of these 
materials exists. 

Certain restrictions apply where certificate: 
are granted. 

a. Burning must cease during an advisory of 
threatening atmospheric conditions or any 
other air pollution emergency episode 
stage, and during a period when the 
f orest fire danger is high or extreme 

if grassy or wooded areas might be 
threatened. The open burning official 
will notify permittees in these cases. 

b. Burning must comply with the "Guidelines,' 
with applicable sections of the Regulations , 
and with all applicable local ordinances and 
regulations. 

c. Burning must cease if so directed by the 
local open burning official or the State 
Department of Environmental Protection. 

d. Burning must not create objectionable odors 
or excessive smoke . All reasonable measures 
to assure complete combustion are to be 
taken. These measures include combustion 
fans, auxiliary fuel, and proper feedig of 
materials, as required in the judgment of 
the local open burning official. 

e. Those burning must take all reasonable 
safety precautions , including the clearing o 
grass and surrounding area, and maintain¬ 
ing of fire extinguishers and (for 

large fires) fire-fighting vehicles at the 
site. 

f. Only those materials and those quan¬ 
tities specified in the Certificate may be 
burned. 

g. Burning must be conducted between the hours 
of 12 noon and 4 P.M. on a sunny or partly 
sunny day with the wind speed between 5 and 
15 miles per hour on a day prior to the 
expiration of the certificate. The open 
burning official specifies a period of one 
week (a certificate for a fire-training 
exercise may be granted for up to 3 days 

in a specified 30-day period) during which 
the burning is to be done. The certifi¬ 
cate will be good for one day and one day 
only during that week. If no day with 
permissible weather conditions occurs during 
that week, a renewed certificate may be 
obtained. 

h. Those burning must retain a copy of the 
certificate at the burning site at all times 
during the burning. 

i. They must adhere to any special conditions 
specified by the certificate. 

Parts a, b, c and the underscored portions of 
d and e apply to burning which does not re¬ 
quire a certificate. 

Any violation of the open burning laws is 
a misdemeanor (a criminal offense), and 
each violation is punishable by a fine of up 
to $100. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
Environmental Protection to discourage burning 
wherever environmentally preferable alternativ* 
exist or where air quality would be threatened 
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Open burning officials have been given DEP 
guidelines, a list of restrictions on open 
burning certificates and alternatives to 
open burning, a guide to producing a good 
compost pile, and a list of Connecticut 
sawmill operators. Citizens interested in 
further detail should contact their local 
official. 

The Air Compliance Enforcement Division 
maintains a phone line for air pollution 
complaints: call 566-3160. 


IT'S WORKING...WHERE THEY TRY HARDER 

The voluntary cutbacks in energy con¬ 
sumption are producing results; energy can 
be saved, and undue suffering needn't result. 
One company has even found pollutant 
emissions are reduced by energy conservation 
programs. A few success stories should 
put new heart into bundled up bodies. 

- The Torrington Company has reduced 
electricity consumption by 13.5%, gas and 
oil used in boilers by 19.22%. Company 
owned cars and trucks have clocked 6,909 
fewer miles in December 1972 than in the 
same month a year ago. Subsidized bus 
service for employees will be in effect 
at January's end, and car pooling is 
common. 

- Western Connecticut State College used 
25% less oil in December '73 than in the 
same month of '72, and electricity use 
decreased 10%. 

- The State Office Building also saved 25% 
of its oil in December. (6.3% warmer 
weather in the month makes the actual 
man-made savings 18.7%). 

- The Southern New England Telephone Company, 
acting on the excellent Dempsey Impact 
report which recomended 35 actions to 
decrease adverse environmental effects 
resulting from SNETCO's actions, has been 
recycling, modifying, streamlining, and 
finding, to its surprise and pleasure, that 
the savings from conservation measures 
exceeds the costs of environmental care. 

As the first annual report of the SNETCO 
Committee on Ecological Policy stated 
"What was not anticipated, however, were 
the very substantial cost savings 
associated with items like oil burner 
improvement, motor vehicle tune-ups, 
thermostat settings and reduced paper flow. 
Overall, cost savings have significantly 
exceeded expenses (which included $25,000 
apiece for low lead gasoline and directory 
recycling)• 

For instance, oil burner modification to 
provide a 10-15% increase in efficiency 
eliminated 20 tons of pollutants and saves 
some 260,000 gallons of oil annually. 

SNETCO cars became the first in Connecti¬ 
cut to meet the stringent California motor 
vehicle standards for carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons. Adjustments to the motors 
reduced carbon monoxide 57% and hydrocarbons 
21% - and resulted in noticeable fuel 
economy. 

Chartered buses from employee communi¬ 


ties, free reserved parking for car pools, 
and company run buses also reduce gasoline 
consumption dramatically. 

Energy consumption, money expenditure and 
pollution are reduced - everyone wins. 


WATER FUNDS FROZEN 

Air standards are under seige due to the 
energy crisis - water pollution efforts may 
be set back for lack of federal money. $3 
billion of the $7 billion authorized by 
Congress for federal aid on construction of 
sewage treatment facilities in fiscal ’75 
has been impounded by the administration. 
Since the White House allotted only $5 
billion of the $11 billion Congress 
authorized during the last two fiscal years 
for sewage treatment facilities the $18 
billion Congress intended for clean water 
has been cut exactly in half. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972, under which the funds 
were authorized, set 1985 as the target 
year for clean American waters. An 
EPA spokesman said the impoundment would 
push that date further into the future. 

State efforts are hit hard by the im¬ 
poundment since the funds are offered on a 
75-15-10% federal-state-local share; and 
Connecticut is no exception to the suffering. 

Both Governor Meskill and DEP Commissioner 
Costle reacted strongly to the impoundment. 
Meskill sent a letter to the President 
protesting the measure, saying Connecticut 
would lose $54 million new funds, and would 
overall receive only $69 million of $124 
million anticipated when the law was passed. 
He noted communities could not build the 
sewage treatment facilities they had 
scheduled and new sewers to make existing 
plants effective were also jeopardized. 

Most of these projects are in various stages 
of planning and design;some are even ready 
for bid. 


Connecticut, joining with Pennsylvania 
and Washington, has brought suit against 
EPA, challenging the reduced fund allot¬ 
ments. (Some 13 other suits have been 
filed against EPA for similar reasons.) The 
state had previously joined New York City's 
suit against earlier impoundments, and 
a favorable decision was handed down, and 
recently affirmed in an appeal to the U.S. 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 
Circuit. In the Court of Appeals 
decision upholding the lower court decision 
that the EPA Administrator must allot all 
authorized monies, the judge said "The 
Act (Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972) was passed to insure 
that ultimate grantees could rely in ad¬ 
vance on the amounts available...it is 
evident Congress was concerned with possible 
inflationary effects. However, it is just 
as evident that Congress believed that 
the full $18 million expenditure was necessary. 
Our reading.-compels us to hold that Sec 
205(a) of the Act requires the Administrator 

_5_ to allot the full sums authorized 



to be appropriated. . . 

According to Commissioner Costle previous 
federal impoundments have not greatly im¬ 
pacted the state's construction of waste- 
water treatment facilities. "We have been 
far enough ahead in Connecticut so that 
previously released funding levels have 
enabled us to proceed with almost all of 
the projects on the drawing board at that 
time." 

"This new decision, however, "said Com¬ 
missioner Costle, "will definitely set 
back our timetable for reaching our goal 
of statewide secondary treatment and will 
delay our plans to provide advanced waste 
treatment in certain critical areas of the 
state." 


OPEN SPACE FUNDS 

Governor Meskill has approved guidelines 
proposed by DEP to evaluate applications 
for open space funds. The guidelines will 
enable the Department to evaluate each 
town's application for funds on the basis 
of merit rather than order of submission. 

The so-called ’open space funds' are 
actually a combined federal-state program. 
Federal funds from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (administered 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation) are 
available to municipalities for up to 50® 
of the fair market value of the land to be 
purchased. State funds, authorized under 
the 1963 Open Space Grant-in-Aid Program 
(chap. 97, Sec. 7-131b-k of the General 
Statutes) and administered by DEP, are 
available for up to 25T of the fair market 
value, or of the cost of acquisition which¬ 
ever is less. Applications for both programs 
must be made through DEP. 

While DEP administers the program, funds 
must be released to the towns by the State 
Bond Commission. Applications presently 
under consideration could utilize all 
available state funds, however, federal 
funds are still available for towns 
interested in applying. The guidelines will 
assure that the finite funds will be used to 
maximum benefit. 

Under the guidelines, the proposed pur¬ 
chase is examined for: 

- conformance with a municipal Adopted Plan 
of Development 

- achievement of reasonable balance among 
open space land in all parts of the state 

- fulfillment of specific park requirements 
of urban areas 

- priority given to multiple recreational 
and conservation purposes. 

- compatibility with other state and 
regional plans (state plan of conservation 
and development, statewide comprehensive 
outdoor recreation plan, and the "A-95" 
process by which state, regional, and 
local agencies are notified of pending 
applications for grants, and may review 
and comment upon them. 


- conformance with DEP land acquisition polici 

- total cost of the purchase 

- availability of local funds 

It is also determined if: 

- preservation of the land as open space is 
threatened 

- federal funds are assured 

- state-owned land serving a similar 
purpose does not exist 

- the municipality has received previous 
state assistance or had funds authorized 
for open space acquisition. 

DEP's administration of the program falls to 
its Land Acquisition Unit, part of the 
Division of Conservation and Preservation. 

Any town, city, borough, or political 
subdivision of the state or any group, if 
such is authorized by law to acquire and hold 
land for recreational and conservation 
purposes, may apply for open space funds. 

A municipality may designate its conserva¬ 
tion commission to prepare the application; 
where conservation commissions or planning 
agencies exist, they must approve such 
applications. Land may be acquired under 
the program in fee simple, by easement or 
other interest. 

The program is administered in three phases: 
application and request for project approval; 
acquisition and request for reimbursement; 
and reimbursement and open space dedication. 

The current state funds available are those 
left from the $10 million authorized by pre¬ 
vious legislatures. The program, administered 
by the Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources before its assumption by DEP, has 
to date allowed purchase of over 9,000 Connect 
cut acres to be used for conservation, open 
space and recreational purposes. 

For further information contact Joseph 
Voboril, Director of Land Acquisition, DEP, 
at the address on the masthead; telephone 
566-4419. 


LAND TRUSTS - STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 

Jack Gunther, President of the New Canaan 
Land Conservation Trust, is compiling a list 
of all land trusts in the state and would 
appreciate hearing from or about each trust. 
He'd like, for a complete list, the formal 
name of the trust, its address, president, 
number of members, and number of acres owned. 

Please send information to: Jack Gunther, 
President, New Canaan Land Conservation Trust, 
72 Park St., New Canaan, Connecticut 06840. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The Connecticut General Assembly convenes 
February 6. The '74 Assembly holds a short 
session, ending May 8,and onlj finance bills 
or those raised by Assembly committees will 
be considered. A brief description oi the 
legislative process should put the following 
discussion oi proposed bills into perspective. 



- a bill banning the importation for sale into 
the state of puppies less than 8 weeks old 
without their mothers 

- another requiring the vaccination of 
equine animals for Eastern Equine 
Encephalomyelitis if the animal is 
transported into or within the state 

- a bill allowing the DEP Commissioner, 
after notice and public hearing to 
designate state owned land upon which 
the hunting of deer by shotgun, bow 
and arrow, and muzzle leading weapons 
will be allowed by permit issued from DEP 

- a bill expanding the definition of humane 
treatment of animals 

- another prohibiting the drugging of draw¬ 
ing animals in animals drawing contests. 


| Bills are "raised" in the short session 
fsrhen a legislative committee votes to have 
them drafted. The Office of the Legis¬ 
lative Commissioner usually drafts the bills, 
ind they are revised and approved by the 
legislator who originally submitted the 
pill. The raised bill is then filed - that 
Is, put in the House or Senate Clerk's 
Office and the bill is then available to the 
public, which may go to the bill room on 
the first floor of the capitol and request a 
popy. 

Public hearings are then held, after which 
he committee may keep the bill intact, or 
revise it, whereupon it becomes a substitute 
bill with the same number as the original 

pne. 

The committee then votes on the bill. If 
it gives the bill an unfavorable report, 
jvoting it down, the bill is "boxed" and goes 
po further. It can only be resurrected if 
i certain number of legislators sign a 
petitition to do so. 

If the vote on the bill is favorable, it 
is given a "favorable" and reported out of 
the originating committee. 

If the bill needs appropriations, it 
|is then reported to the finance or approp¬ 
riations committee. If it has no appropria¬ 
tions, it is put on the legislative calendar 
{and on its appointed date, goes up for vote. 

A House bill is voted on first in the House, 
a Senate bill in the Senate. 

I The General Assembly, in a commendable 
response to public desire, opened its 
committee meetings to the public, and all 
meetings other than executive sessions may 
be attended. For information on meetings, 
bills and legislative activities, call 
566-3662 - the invaluable League of Women 
Voters' information booth. The booth is one 
of the best, most pleasant information 
sources in or about the capitol, and its 
workers deserve a unanimously joint 
favorable vote of their own. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS - NOISE, ANIMALS 

The Environment Committee has held one 
public hearing, on three energy-related bills, 
'(covered in the last newsletter), and is 
holding two more hearings on bills dealing 
with noise and animals in February. 

Tuesday, February 5 at 10:00 a.m. Room 418 
of the State Capitol, the proposed 
legislation relating to animals was discussed. 
Seven bills were considered: 

- a bill establishing spay and neuter 
clinics for dogs, and revising dog license 

fees. 

- another giving the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture the authority to set regulations 
regarding the types of animals sold in pet 
shops. 


House bill #5020, an Act Concerning Noise 
Pollution, was considered at the public hear¬ 
ing Friday, February 8 at 2 p.m. in Room 
409-A of the Capitol. 

Bill 5020 would give the Commissioner of 
DEP broad powers to deal with the problems 
of noise pollution. 

The commissioner is to develop, adopt and 
maintain a comprehensive state-wide plan of 
noise regulation. The bill encourages 
local communities to adopt their own noise 
control and enforcement program which must 
meet the state requirements as adopted by the 
Commissioner. 

Other bills will, of course, be raised, and 
will be discussed in a later issue. 


Correction: In the January issue, during 

discussion of the Rykar case, it was stated 
that the case is not yet closed, as Rykar 
was appealing to the Supreme Court. The case 
isn't yet closed, but Rykar, rather than 
appealing to the Supreme Court, made a motion 
to set aside the judgment, and also requested 
an extension of the deadline to file an appeal. 
Apologies for the inaccuracy. 


CALENDAR - Public hearings, deadlines for com¬ 
ment, noteworthy dates. 

Hearings may be rescheduled, or planned too 
late for the Bulletin publication date; this 
does not, therefore, pretend to be a complete 
or official list. It is wise to call and 
check scheduling before attending a hearing; 
for details call 566-4017 or number listed. 

Some hearings may be completed before you 
receive this Bulletin; they are included to 
provide a continuous record of department 
activities. 

February 13-14. Conference on Natural Re¬ 
sources and the New England Economy 
sponsored by the New England Council, 

River Basins Commission, and Natural 
Resources Center. The conference will ex¬ 
amine resource demands and choices for the 
future; topics include raw materials, tourism, 
urban land and water use, regional infra¬ 
structure, the relation of the economy to 
the natural resource base, and a perspective 
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on the subject by Massachusetts Governor 
Francis Sargent. Information from New Eng¬ 
land River Basins Commission, 55 Court 
St., Boston, Mass. 02108, tel. 

617-223-6244; registration fee $12. 

THE PARKER HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 

February 25 2 p.m. Conference on Energy , 

the Economy and the Environment sponsored 
by the Natural Resources Council of 
Connecticut. CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, 123 HUNTINGTON ST., 

NEW HAVEN. 

March 4. Deadline for comment on application 
of Whit-Mar, Inc. to construct, install 
and maintain in Mystic Harbor two float¬ 
ing docks with 87 floating piers, a lift¬ 
way, two bulkheads and 150 feet of rip-rap, 
and to place fill in an area of approxi¬ 
mately 12,000 square feet. Information 
from 566-5308. 

March 6 10 a.m. and continuing to March 7, 

if necessary. Investigatory hearing 
by the Com.jissioners of DEP and Health, 
to evaluat the effects of lead in the 
environment, determine if a health 
hazard exists, and to what degree it 
affects Connecticut children. 

Excessive lead exposures among Connecticut 
children have reached what appears to be 
"epidemic" proportions. In New Haven 
and Hartford approximately 25% of the 
children screened for lead exposure ex¬ 
hibited lead levels equal to or greater 
than the upper acceptable limit as 
determined by EPA and the Surgeon 
General. In the past, abnormal ingestion 
of leaded paint has been implicated as 
the primary cause of pediatric lead 
poisoning. New evidence now indicates 


that the ingestion of lead contaminated 
urban street dirt and house dust, caused by 
a continuous build-up of airbourne lead 
fallout, is also involved. 

Information gathered at the hearing will 
enable the hearing officers to make a 
judgment regarding need for further action 
which may include regulatory hearings, 
educational programs and finding. If you 
cannot attend the hearing, you may send 
written testimony beforehand to Leonard 
Bruckman, Air Compliance Unit, DEP, the 
address on the masthead. 5TH FLOOR AUDITORIU 
STATE HEALTH SERVICES BUILDING, 79 ELM ST., 
HARTFORD. 

March 8 10 a.m. Hearing on application of 

James A. Isselee to discharge daily 300 
gallons of treated domestic sewage to the 
groundwater in the watershed of the East 
Aspetuck River (Lake Waramaug) in Warren. 

ROOM 129, STATE OFFICE BUILDING, HARTFORD. 

WETLANDS 

After public hearing, the Commissioner has 
issued orders establishing the boundaries of 
tidal wetlands in Stonington, Ecological Unit 
69, Subdivision 1, and in Waterford, Ledyard, 
Montville, Preston, Norwich and Groton, 
Ecological Unit 61, Subdivision 1. 

The boundaries are shown on maps filed in 
the respective town clerk's offices, and may 
be seen there. 
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